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SHAW'S HISTORY OF CURRENCY.* 

Me. Shaw's " History of Bimetallism," — for so he himself 
describes it, — published little more than a year ago, has been 
welcomed with open arms by the monometallists. One of 
them has compared it favorably with Lord Liverpool's 
Treatise, and has claimed for it "a permanent historical in- 
terest far transcending the present battle of the standards." 
Others have pronounced it already a " classic " and an " au- 
thority." In view of this reception it may be well to subject 
the work to a fuller examination than would otherwise be 
called for. My design is not to argue in favor of bimetallism, 
but to examine the merits of a volume which purports to be 
a history and a storehouse of information. 

To expose all Mr. Shaw's mistakes would be an endless 
task. This article will confine itself to pointing out (1) igno- 
rance concerning the ratio, which is the central topic through- 
out the book ; (2) incompleteness and inconsistency in one of 
the arguments against bimetallism ; (3) mistakes in two other 
charges and in an historical argument; (4) defective history 
in an allegation about a recent event bearing upon the same 
subject ; and (5) irrelevancy in the general argument. If the 
criticism be severe, it is deserved ; for there is so much per- 
version of history and bad reasoning put forward on this 
momentous question by interested and prejudiced people that, 
when an author with credentials from the impartial world of 
learning, one, too, who aspires to write " an elementary hand- 
book," indulges in the same practice, he deserves to be soundly 
rapped on the fingers. 

The work being devoted especially to the examination of 
the interaction of the two precious metals, we might expect 
at least elementary acquaintance with the subject of the ratio. 
Mr. Shaw sadly disappoints this expectation. In his preface 

* The History of Currency, 1252 to 1894; being an Account of the Gold and Sil- 
ver Moneys and Monetary Standards of Europe and Amenca, together with an 
Examination of the Effects of Currency and Exchange Phenomena on Commer- 
cial and National Progress and Well-being By VV. A Shaw, M.A London. 
Wilsons & Milne, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1895. 
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he speaks of certain discrepancies in the figures he has taken 
from various authorities, and he attributes them to different 
methods of calculation. An instance is cited that in France 
in 1641 a royal proclamation stated the ratio to be 13.5 to 1, 
but in the table borrowed from some unnamed writer the ratio 
for that date is given as 14.49 to 1. For this great disagree- 
ment Mr. Shaw has no better explanation than that the calcu- 
lations must have been made on different bases according as 
the pure or the alloyed contents of the pieces are taken into 
account (pp. xiv, xv, 92, note). This would make one of these 
figures a mistake ; and, as he does not know which, he prints 
all his figures "with much trepidation and every mental 
reserve," although this does not prevent him from drawing 
many peculiar inferences directly from them. The ratio in 
question is, of course, not the commercial, but what he am- 
biguously calls "the legal or mint ratio," as though there 
were only one such ratio. He seems to be unaware that in 
every country where there is a charge for coinage, and this 
charge falls unequally on the two metals, as it generally does, 
— and generally, but not always, more heavily on silver, — 
there are two distinct legal or mint ratios. The one is the 
ratio between the prices at which the same quantities of the 
pure metals are bought at the mint, and the other the ratio 
between the valuations set upon the coins containing the same 
quantities of the pure metals as they issue from the mint (or, 
which is the same thing, the ratio between the quantities of 
the pure metals in the coins of the same denomination), all 
these prices and valuations being regulated by law.* Mr. 
Shaw's general neglect of this distinction is all the more in- 
explicable since he does twice mention it casually, once in 
the English ratio and once in the Portuguese (pp. 121, 273). 
In the preface he also touches upon it, but again, apparently, 
as if it was merely due to a different method of calculation. 
If he had but applied a little arithmetic to Le Blanc's tables, 
reprinted in his own Appendix, he would have seen that in 

*The French mint workers had technical terms to distinguish these two 
ratios, proportion de la matibre hors d'ceuvre and proportion de la mature en 
oyuvre See Bazmghen, Tratti des Monnoies . . . en form de Dietionnavre, 1764, 
article " Proportion " This work is placed hy Mr. Shaw among his authorities 
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1641 the ratio mentioned in the proclamation was the ratio 
between the coins, and the other the ratio between the mint 
prices. Some more calculation applied to those tables would 
give results as follows: that in France in 1338 (November 
14) the ratio between the mint prices was 12.61, the coinage 
charge on gold 7.20 per cent., on silver 23.33 per cent., and 
the ratio between the coins 10.41 ; and that in 1346 (July 17) 
the ratio between the mint prices was 11.11, the coinage 
charge on gold 3.84 per cent., on silver 6.25 per cent., and the 
ratio between the coins 10.83. Now, Mr. Shaw gives tables 
(pp. 40 and 69-70) of the legal ratios in the principal countries 
of Europe. In the column for the French ratios we find the 
figures for the above years to be those of the ratio between 
the mint prices. Presumably, then, the other figures for 
France are of this kind of ratio, which we shall find to be 
so in other instances later noticed. But the figures for the 
English ratios, with two exceptions, agree with Lord Liver- 
pool's, which were calculated upon the coins. Thus these ad- 
joining columns present different kinds of ratios. If the 
French were given in the same kind as the English, lower fig- 
ures would mostly appear; or, if the English were given, down 
to 1666, in the same kind as the French, the figures would 
generally be somewhat higher. Which are the ratios given 
in the other columns cannot be known except by appealing to 
other authorities, or possibly in some cases by calculating from 
data furnished in this work itself.* It is evident that for pur- 
poses of comparison these tables are worthless; which is a 
pity, as we need some such tables. 

Between the two kinds of ratio there is a great difference as 
regards ease and accuracy of computation. What the ratios 
between the actual coins were in past times is difficult to know 
with precision, because the legal standards of the coins were 
not observed, large tolerances being purposely allowed ; and it 
was customary to get " profit from the shere," as the English 
said, — by " tickling the remedies," according to a French ex- 

*The column for imperial Germany, to judge from Soetbeer's Lttteraturnach- 
weit, contains the coin ratios. The column for the Netherlands seems to give 
the mint-price ratio, for the ratio recorded tor 1686 is not the coin ratio as made 
out from the tables in the Appendix 
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pression. Hence it is also necessary to have these recorded, 
which is not always done. Then the coinage of different 
species in the same metal did not always agree, so that often 
several legal or mint ratios between the gold and silver coins 
existed at once in the same country.* Moreover, the coins 
from previous mintages frequently continued in existence, and 
foreign coins often received legal ratings, not always tallying ; 
and, too, the legal ratings were not always respected by the 
people, who set valuations of their own upon the coins, often 
foolishly overvaluing familiar coins at the expense of unfamil- 
iar ones containing greater weight of the same metal. All 
these differences would be further aggravated by the great 
wearing down of the coins so common until recently, even 
though the clipping of the coins might partially rectify the 
unevennesses.f On the other hand, the mint-price ratios were 
unique, except for a century or so in England, and can be 
known with precision. But it would seem that the coin ratio 
is the principal one affecting exchange with foreign countries, 
while the mint-price ratio would affect principally the flow of 
the metals to the mints of a country. Or perhaps merchants 
would take into consideration the relative values of the coins 
of foreign nations and of bullion (the mint prices thereof) in 
their own. They certainly would have to consider the rela- 
tive mint charges on the two metals. The calculations neces- 
sary for producing a flow of the metals across the borders are 
extremely complicated.^: Expenses of transport are another 
item, which, not only naturally, but because of restrictive 
laws, were much greater in former times ; and therefore much 
greater divergences in neighboring countries had to exist be- 
fore exchange would take place than now are sufficient to 
determine exchange, and these effective differences varied at 
different times. It would then be a proper subject of histor- 

*Bazmghen, loe eit This fact, even the well-known long continuance of 
two coriespondmgly varying legal coin ratios in England for more than a century 
after 1527, is baldly noticed by Mr Shaw. 

t It may he noticed that there is still a third kind of legal ratio (but not a 
mint ratio), which is between the worn coins legally curient down to the abate- 
ments allowed 

JFor some of these complications see Ricaido's Reply to Mr. Bosanqwt, 
Chap. II , Sect. II. ( Works, pp 316-319). 
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ical inquiry to examine how great the divergences had to be 
and of what nature, at different periods, before they had influ- 
ence, — what were the latitudes of indifference. Mr. Shaw 
seems to have no inkling of all these difficulties. He is aware 
that to-day slight disagreements in our single ratios, even in 
distant countries, would occasion a movement of the metals ; 
and he thinks he can trace the same workings in past times 
from simple inspection of some discrepantly reported ratios. 
From the very outset his neglect of the distinction between 
the two often very divergent ratios wholly invalidates his dis- 
cussion of the subject of "monetary standards" and "ex- 
change phenomena." * 

The mistakes which Mr. Shaw's neglect of this distinction, 
along with general negligence in regard to details, has led 
him into are innumerable. They may be divided into three 



In the first place, it is obvious that, for historical continuity, 
there should not be, in narrating successive ratios in the same 
country, jumpings from the one kind of ratio to the other. 
Such jumpings are performed by Mr. Shaw. We have seen 
that his tables of the French ratios, which cover his first two 
periods only, present the mint-price ratios. In the text, how- 
ever, he sometimes offers the coin ratio without any notice or 
sign of knowledge on his part, of the change. Thus the ratio 
of 12 to 1, recorded to have been set up by Philippe de Valois 
in 1336, and repeated in 1339, is the coin ratio.f And, when 
his third period is reached, the figures given for 1686 and 
1726 again are the coin ratios.^ But for 1785 he jumps back 
to £he mint-price ratio, which was 15.50 (more accurately 
15.49992-)-, the coin ratio being 15.42, ranging up to 18.47 if 

*Almost giatiutous coinage has now been so long in use, especially in Eng- 
land, that our modern writers have quite forgotten to notice the influence of 
high mint charges when they did exist In this negligence of others Mr Shaw 
can find little consolation, as he has denounced their wi ltings as nauseatingly 
polemic and ephemeral (pp xv, xvi). At the best, he can appeal to tae example 
of Soetbeei. 

t Page 35. In Mr. Shaw's transcuption of Le Blanc's figures there is for the 
year 1336 a misprint in the valuation of the gros It should be 10d instead of 
Is. lOd. The mint-price ratios were for 1336 13 79, and for 1339 12 14 

t Pages 167, 169 The last veiy clumsily at 14| instead of 14|§ or 14.45 (with the 
remedies it was 14.43, accoidmg to Bazinghen) The mint-price ratio was 14 47 
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the remedies were reached *) ; and, when he narrates how the 
act of 7 Germinal an. XI. established the memorable (coin) 
ratio of 15.50 (with mint-price ratio of 15.72 f), he thinks this 
only restored the ratio existing in 17854 

In the next place, Mr. Shaw's comparisons between English 
and French ratios are vitiated by his taking different kinds 
of ratio, and also by his being very careless about his figures. 
Sometimes he finds coincidences between the ratios when they 
were really very divergent, and sometimes influences due 
to certain relationships when these were directly opposite. 
Thus, speaking of a ratio of 11.79 established in England in 
1559, and of a ratio of 11.77 adopted in France in 1560, he 
observes, " The coincidence in these ratios is remarkable; and 
it is quite apparent that the action of Elizabeth dictated that 
of France " (p. 129, also see p. 69). It would be interesting 
to know where Mr. Shaw got these figures. Lord Liverpool's 
coin ratios for 1559 are 11.15 and 11.10, and the English mint- 
price ratios are found to be 11.36 and 11.31. § In Le Blanc's 

• This last is calculated from data furnished by Necker, De V Administration 
des Finances de la France, vol m , Chaps. II. and III. This was written in 1784, 
but the same remedies were continued in 1785 Fiom assays by weight given in 
Kelly's Cambist, the ratio between coins actually in circulation was 18 19 

t By lowering the mint charges, this was successively reduced in 1835 to 15 62, 
In 1849 to 15 58, and in 1854 to 15 57, where it stood so long as the 5-franc piece was 
coined 

t Pages 173, 175. It may be noticed here that Mr Shaw's continuation of Le 
Blanc's tables is defective in giving wrong figures for the mint puces in 1726, and 
in omitting to give intervening alterations m the mint puces of silver before 
1785, although he notices one in 1771 on p. 170 In 1785 the mint price of silver was 
53?. 9s. 2d Moreover, the tale given as eight pieces to the mark for the silvei 
coins in 1726 should be 8ft, as it stands on p 169 It may also be noticed here that 
on p. 33 Mr Shaw makes a still more astounding blunder. He gives a table pur- 
porting to show the values of the coins into which the mark of silver and the 
mark of gold were coined Comparing his figuies with those in Le Blanc's tables, 
we see that they are the mint prices at which the mark of silver and the mark of 
gold were bought. These were, of course, generally coined into much greater 
values 

§ These and the following English mint-price ratios are calculated from the 
tables of seigniorage given by Kuding, Annals, 3d ed , vol. in. pp. 88-90 Henry 
James, in bis Essays on Motley, Exchanges, and Political Economy, gives an in- 
complete and not altogether accurate list of English mint-price ratios m connec- 
tion with the coin ratios. This is copied m full by McCulloch in his Encyclopae- 
dia article on Money, reprinted in his Treatises and Essays (p 78). Tooke and 
Newmarch, History of Prices, vol. vi. pp. 416-419, copy the same table, but omit 
the mint-price latios 
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tables no change is recorded between 1550 and 1561. For the 
former of these years the coin ratio was 10.90, the mint-price 
ratio 12.07 ; and for the latter the ratios in the same order 
were 10.09 and 11.73. There is no resemblance between any 
of these figures. In an earlier period he makes a still greater 
jumble. He says that in 1344 the English king "copied 
the ratio prevailing in the French kingdom — viz., that of 
12.61 to 1 " — by adopting one of 12.59, although he soon, in 
the same year, changed it to 11.04 (p. 42, cf. p. 40). The 
French ratio with which the English coin ratio is compared 
was a mint-price ratio, and one that no longer existed. It 
was the mint-price ratio of 1338. In the table of ratios Mr. 
Shaw has taken from somebody, no change happens to be 
noticed ; but many had been made in every intervening year. 
In 1344 the French mint-price ratio was 12.99, and the coin 
ratio 11.50. The English mint-price ratio stood at 11.29, 
while the coin ratio varied as above stated. There is no sign 
of copying. 

Further slips and errors appear again a few pages later 
on. Mr. Shaw (still thinking the French ratio was 12.61) 
says that in 1350 it was "changed at a stroke to 11.11."* 
Speaking of the English ratio being changed to 11.04 in 1346, 
— although his table on p. 40 correctly shows that it was in 
that year changed to 11.57, — he asserts that this lower Eng- 
lish ratio "told immediately on the French currency" (p. 45). 
As a matter of fact, in 1346 the French mint-price ratio was 
lower than the English, the French being 11.11 (in 1350 it 
was 10.60), and the English 11.69; while the ratio between 
some of the French coins was lower than the English coin 
ratio, being so low as 10.83. And similarly, at a later date, 
1615, he thinks that a higher French ratio, 13.90, compared 
with an English ratio of 13.32 (as stated pp. 70 and 136), 
" saved France from the catastrophe which befell England " 
a few years later (p. 90). The fact is that, though the French 
mint-price ratio was slightly higher than those in England, 

*This is most remarkable , for Mr Shaw says, p 31, that in the century covei- 
mg this period the French ratio was altered more than a hundred and fifty times, 
which is a modei ate estimate It would then be against all probability that the 
same ratio should last fiom 1338 to 1350 
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being 13.73 compared with 13.37 and 13.43, the French coin 
ratio was considerably lower than the English, being 12.89,* 
while the English coin ratios were 13.33 and 13.36. And so 
the comparisons run. 

Lastly, Mr. Shaw indulges in baseless reasonings about the 
influence of the supplies of gold and silver, deduced from too 
few and inaccurate ratios. From 1360 till towards the end of 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century, he says, " the ratio 
on the continent gradually sank" from 12 to 1 till it stood as 
low as 9 to 1 in France ; and he opines that this process " must 
have been perfectly natural, and due simply to relatively 
diminishing production of silver in those years " (p. 49). He 
offers four figures illustrative of the " gradual " fall. "We can 
also give the following figures, calculated from Le Blanc's 
data, the first column (after the dates) containing the mint- 
price ratios, the second the coin ratios, and f. m. standing for 
forte monnaie : — 



1358, Aug 


11.66 


10.31 


1417, May . . 


. 11.50 


10.01 


1360(1361), Jan.,/. m 


. 11.11 


10.50 


1420, May . . 


. 6.60 


4.37t 


1361, April,/, m. . 


12.00 


11.50 


1421, April,/, to. 


. 10.28 


9.90 


1364, May .... 


12.40 


11.50 


1427, Aug. 26 . 


. 9.00 




1381, April . . . 


11.20 


10.00 


1427, Aug. 28 . 


. 11.25 


9.54t 


1384, March . . . 


11.29 


10.56t 


1427, Oct. 15 . 


. 10 58 


8.64 


1401, July .... 


10.66 


10.33t 


1429, Nov.,/. m. 


. 11.07 


12.50 



These are only a few of the ratios. There were hundreds 
of alterations during these sixty years, more than at any other 
time in French history except the period immediately preced- 
ing. It was a period of debasement, and debasement, as usual, 
principally of the silver coins, because from them the greatest 
profit could be obtained. It is analogous to the English de- 
basement in the sixteenth century, when the coin ratio fell to 
2.41. Such ratios are meaningless in regard to the relative 
commercial value of the metals, and no inference concerning 

• Calculated with aid fiom the table of silver coinage in Dupre de St.-Maur, 
Msscm sur les Monnoies, 1746, p 216. It would again be interesting to know where 
Sir. Shaw got the figure 13 90 It may be the actual coin ratio, with the remedies, 
or by assay. But for comparison it would then be necessary to know in the same 

way what the actual English com ratio was 

t These figures are not vouched for, because Le Blanc fails to assign the fine- 
ness of the gold coins. But they cannot be far from right. 
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the mining industry can safely be drawn from them. The 
fact that, when good coinage was restored, the ratio was as 
high as before, would preclude any question about the appre- 
ciation of silver. But Mr. Shaw outdoes himself in arguing 
reversely from the supplies to the ratios at the commence- 
ment of his second period in France after the discovery of 
America. Gold was brought from America in greater abun- 
dance at first, and later silver. Mr. Shaw scents the influence 
of these disproportions almost immediately in the French 
legal (coin) ratios. Gold must have depreciated at first, in his 
opinion; and "concurrently," he argues, "silver, as the over- 
valued metal, commenced to disappear from circulation. It 
was to prevent this export that in 1519 the e"cu au soleil was 
advanced to 40 sols., and again in 1532 to 45 sols., — an ad- 
vance of 12^ per cent. The silver testoon was advanced at 
the same time from 10 sols, to 10 sols. 6 dens., an advance of 
5 per cent." Here he implies that after the discovery of 
America until 1532 gold was advanced more than silver, and 
he attributes this to the relatively greater supplies of gold. 
And, continuing, he notices that silver was advanced in 1540 ; 
and he seems to attribute this to the fact that by that time 
silver was brought over in greater abundance than gold (p. 84). 
In this passage there are mistakes of reasoning in addition to 
mistakes of fact upon which the reasoning is founded. For, 
if it were true that gold depreciated at first, silver would have 
become of greater relative value, and therefore, while its 
former rating remained unaltered, it would have become un- 
dervalued; and, indeed, its becoming undervalued would be 
the only reason why it should have begun to disappear.* 
Furthermore, if it were true that silver began to disappear, 
the method to prevent this would have been to advance the 
valuation, not of gold, but of silver. If gold was advanced, 
this would indicate that gold had appreciated and begun to 
be exported from France in the face of the greater supplies 
of it elsewhere, which would be absurd. The truth simply is 
that Mr. Shaw's data are defective, and to draw any conclu- 
sions from those recorded by him would be to fall into certain 

* " The undervalued metal, whichever it is, at once tends to disappear " (p. 91) 
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error. There were several alterations of the French moneys 
between the last one before the discovery of America (in 
1488) and 1532, notably a debasement of the silver testoons in 
1521, which is the same thing as an advancement in the 
valuation of those coins. These unnoticed alterations spoil 
Mr. Shaw's percentages ; and, in fact, the coin ratio in 1532 
was practically the same as in 1488. It is useless to argue 
from a few selected alterations at a time when alterations 
were still constantly being made. 

It may be well here to give a list of French ratios covering 
a somewhat lengthy period, noticing all the recorded changes 
down to 1532, and nearly all after 1580, when they had 
become less frequent. They are calculated, as before, from 
Le Blanc's tables. Those for the coins are therefore the stand- 
ard legal ratios, not the actual ones that may have existed 
between imperfectly made and worn coins. Ratios calculated 
on billon coins are, for distinction, placed in parentheses. 
The same order is observed as in the previous list. 



1488 .... 


. 11.83 


(11.68) 


1561 . . . 


. 11.73 


10.09 


1497 .... 


. 11.83 


(11.47) 


1573 . . . 


. 12.12 


11.07 


1513 .... 


. 10.41 


10.11 


1580 . . . 


. 1168 


11.11 


1514, Jan. 1 . . 


. 11.83 


(11.48) 


1602 . . . 


. 11.86 


11.17* 


1514, Feb 17 . 


. 10.20 


10.11 


1615 . . . 


13.73 


12.89* 


1519, June 10 . 


. 11.76 


(11.77) 


1630 . . . 


. 13.73 


13.75* 






11.52 


1636, May 8 . 


. . 13.61 


14.09 


1519, Aug. 18 . 


. 11.76 


(11.65) 


1636, June 28 


. 13.61 


13.48 






11.40 


1636, Sept. 22 


. 15.36 


13.48 


1521 .... 


. 11.09 


10.92 


1641 . . . 


. 14.49 


13.55 


1532 .... 


. 11.09 


11.70 


1652 . . . 


. 14.49 


15.00 


1540 .... 


. 1181 


11.52 


1655 . . . 


. 14.49 


14.17 


1550 .... 


. 12.07 


(10.90) 


1686 . . . 


. 14.80 


15.58t 



If we were to follow Mr. Shaw's example, and trace the 
influence of America in these figures individually, we should 
have difficulty in finding our way, as they frequently lead in 
opposite directions. The plain state of the case is that the 
French ratio throughout the sixteenth century had the usual 
irregularities, such as it had before the discovery of America. 

* These figures are calculated, as above, with aid from Dupre de St.-Maur. 

tLe Blanc gives insufficient data But Boizard, Traut des Monnoyes, 1692, 

p. 49, says it was 15J 
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The influence of the first American supplies of gold is wholly- 
lost in those irregularities, while the influence of the later 
American supplies of silver does not show itself till after the 
opening of the seventeenth century, if indeed it shows itself 
then. 

Very much the same is the history of the legal ratio in the 
other European countries, even in Spain. This tardy rise, not 
being perceived, is not explained by Mr. Shaw. As for those 
early oscillations, which he so inaptly explains from America, 
they must have had causes principally local. If he chooses 
to select them specially for explanation, he should have sought 
for their causes in history instead of inventing them. A 
lawyer, writing, not long afterward, an opinion on a case 
affected by the alteration of 1532, says he had heard that the 
advancement of the Scu to 45 sols, was due to the deteriorated 
coinage of the testoons, evidently referring to their debasement 
in 1521, which itself was probably due to desire for revenue. 
Another lawyer also tells us that before this advancement was 
made by royal authority the Scu had already advanced com- 
mercially, and that by 1529 none could be had for less than 
41 sols.* It might seem, then, that the advance to 45 sols, 
was too high, which would explain the advancement of silver 
again in 1540. 

(2) Mr. Shaw's groundwork of facts being undermined, his 
other aberrations may be treated with greater brevity. Mr. 
Shaw attempts to show that bimetallism was at the bottom of 
most of the monetary troubles of modem Europe. How far 
from correct are most of his assignments of the cause of 
trouble to differences of ratio may be judged from the pre- 
ceding detection of his mistakes concerning such differences. 
We are now to deal with his more general positions. 

The monetary evils that existed at different times in Euro- 
pean countries down to the present century consisted mostly 
either in the lack of currency altogether or in the lack of good 
currency, and again in the remedial measures applied, which 
were often acutely painful. There is an innuendo running 
through Mr. Shaw's pages, that bimetallism was the principal 

* Aymo Cravetta and the Parisian author of the anonymous Qucestiones m 
Thesauius' collection of Latin tracts on money, Turin, 1609, pp 218, 278. 
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cause of those evils, and that things would have worked 
smoothly, had only one metal been used for money. Now, 
one of the causes of bad currency was fraudulent debasements 
made by the sovereigns, and even by the mint-masters on their 
own account. These were not occasioned by bimetallism. 
Another cause of trouble was a mistaken fiscal policy of rais- 
ing revenue by augmenting the valuations of the coins or by 
forcing recoinages, with debasements, for the sake of the 
seigniorage, the latter often being urged by the mint-masters 
because they were paid by the piece, the former sometimes 
by favorites, who borrowed in anticipation.* Such a policy 
was practised and theoretically defended in France so late as 
the last century.f The troubles caused by these measures 
were in no wise due to bimetallism. Mr. Shaw asserts that 
it is not in the province of "a history of bimetallism" 
to treat of debasements (p. 122). But it is the historian's 
business to assign the proper causes for the troubles he. 
treats of. 

Another great cause of trouble was the deteriorated state 
into which the currencies in those times often fell. Mr. Shaw 
finds the cause — or perhaps only a cause, for it is not always 
easy to grasp his precise meaning — in bimetallism. This 
position will be examined later. Here it is to be noticed that, 
when a country's currency once became deteriorated, there 
was great trouble produced by the action of the so-called 
Gresham's law, because the deteriorated coins drove out the 
full-weighted ones and prevented any new bullion from being 
brought to the mints. To force new coins into circulation by 
" crying down " the old, allowing them to pass only by 
weight, was often practised in England, with loss' to the acci- 
dental holders of the coins at the time ; or, if the government 
assumed the expense, returning an equal number of full- 

* See Bodin, La SipuUique, vi., in., p. 675 of 3d ed., 1B78. 

t It was, however, much more commonly practised before the reign of Charles 
VII , being piactically the only means the kings had of raising revenue, unless 
they were paid a monnaiage in commutation. Regular taxation first succeeded 
under Charles VII , whereupon alterations became much less frequent. For this 
see Bazinghen, article "Empiranee" , also Paucton, M&trologie, 1777, p 67B, 
quoted, but not understood, by Tooke and Newmarch, vol. vi. p. 375, note, 
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weighted coins for the worn ones offered at the mint, great 
inconvenience ensued during the process of recoinage. It is 
pleasing to note that Mr. Shaw disapproves of these methods. 
In France the method more commonly employed was to 
abandon the old standard and to set up a new one in agree- 
ment more or less with what had practically become the 
standard in the current coins. In other words, the new coins 
were issued of the same weight with the average of the cur- 
rent coins, or even of a less, so as to bring them still more 
easily into use and to drive the old ones out. Thereby a sud- 
den total recoinage was avoided, and there was no revolution- 
ary return to an already abandoned standard. This deterio- 
ration of the coins helped on the process of augmentation, 
and was one of its causes. But this cause and effect also 
would have been the same, had there been only one metal in 
use.* Now, Mr. Shaw rightly rejects the stupid name of 
" Gresham's law," and employs another. The one he employs 
is "bimetallic law." Mr. Shaw has a right to adopt any 
name he pleases. But for clearness and right thinking he 
ought to avoid an ambiguous one. The name he has chosen 
is especially ambiguous in a " history of bimetallism." For by 
it Mr. Shaw does not confine himself to the law of the action 
of one metal upon another metal. He extends it to cover 
the action of deteriorated coins of either metal upon full- 
weighted coins of the same metal (p. 122, note). When the 
term is used in this broad sense, it is perfectly correct to say 
that all the monetary troubles that were caused by deteriora- 
tion of the current coins were due to " bimetallic law " or to 
" bimetallic action." But to assign the ills of " bimetallism " 
in this sense to bimetallism, the use of two metals as money, 
would be sophistry. Mr. Shaw borders very closely upon 
this sophistry. 

That bimetallism itself, the use of two metals as money, 
contributed somewhat to the process of augmentation which 

*J 6. Hoffmann, whose works are among Mr. Shaw's authorities, in his 
Zelchen der Zeit, 1841, pp 125, 126, 141-144, 153, attributes augmentations almost 
exclusively to this cause ; and, holding that silver coins aie inevitably exposed 
to deterioration in circulation, while gold coins can escape deterioration, he 
advocated the adoption of the gold standard for Germany simply on the ground 
that it is the only means of avoiding alterations of the standard. 
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went on in Europe for five hundred years, is a possibility 
that may be granted to Mr. Shaw. But it must be borne 
in mind that this is only one of four causes, and prob- 
ably the least active till towards the end of the period, and 
that the augmentations would have taken place without it in 
all probability to very nearly the same extent, if not to a 
greater; for they might have been more needed. The "see- 
sawing " of the two metals upon each other is not a new dis- 
covery,* although it is a new discovery that this " cutting of 
each other's throats," as it is also pleasantly described, was "to 
the undoing of both" (pp. 49,60). Further, see-sawing was 
not a necessary consequence of bimetallism, because, when 
one metal is augmented on one occasion, on the next it is 
not necessary to augment the other, since diminution of the 
first would have the same effect. Still, bimetallism at least 
permitted of see-sawing, and by providing an excuse may 
have contributed to the process of augmentation. But Mr. 
Shaw is hardly consistent in condemning it on this account ; 
for he is one of those who recognize the social as well as 
economic evil of contracting currency and falling prices, and 
attributes the saving of Europe to the discovery of America 
and its mines.f But what prevented the fall of prices and 
saved Europe before the discovery of America, much more 
than the silver mines of Germany, was the augmentation of 
the valuation of the metallic moneys (or the enfeebling of the 
quantity of the metals in the monetary unit of account) con- 
currently with the appreciation of the metals, t If, therefore, 
bimetallism assisted augmentation, in so far bimetallism helped 
to save Europe. 

(3) To " bimetallic law " proper, or the so-called Gresham's 
law, confined to the action of one metal upon another, Mr. 
Shaw attributes two evils. The one is that it was a cause of 

*It was clearly expiessed by an " antimetallist," James Taylor, in his View of 
the Money System of England, 1828, pp. 30, 31, repeated m his anonymously pub- 
lished Mystery of Money Explained, 1862, p. 41 

t Page 160; cf. pp. 14, 145, 146 What he says about the influence of the cur- 
rency upon the English Civil War, p. 133, has been said by Th Attwood, Obser- 
vations on Currency, Population, and Pauperism, 1818, p. 224. 

t Cf. pp. 25, 28, 59. 
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the draining away of the currency of nations, the other that it 
was a cause of the deterioration of the coins. The inaccuracy 
of both these attributions is our third topic. 

Mr. Shaw represents that during the early period, when the 
supplies of the metals were defective, and the various nations 
had to struggle to maintain their currencies, every country 
could easily have effected its purpose if there had been only 
one metal in use, merely by raising its monetary valuations of 
that one metal (as though the others could not have done so 
also ! ). There being two metals in use, complications are sup- 
posed to have been added in that the countries had to aug- 
ment both metals. Differences of ratio would thus ensue, 
damaging somehow to all countries ; for by such differences 
sometimes one, sometimes another, would be depleted of its 
currency (cf. pp. 47, 48). Thus, for example, he speaks of 
"the changes of the European ratio producing their effect" 
in " denuding England of its treasure and currency " after 
Edward III. made a certain alteration in his moneys (p. 49). 
In some hypothetical reasoning on the subject he points out 
how a country could be deprived of its silver (p. 48). This is 
true enough. But it is equally true, as he asserts in another 
place, that a ratio favorable to the one metal is " pari passu 
unfavorable " to the other, and that the latter would leave the 
country to pay for the former, " the one movement being the 
essential counterpart of the other" (p. 227). Conversely, a 
ratio unfavorable to the one metal is pari passu favorable to 
the other. Bimetallic action proper, therefore, can only drain 
a country of the one metal in exchange for the other. If 
then, a country was drained of both, as is so often asserted 
in Mr. Shaw's pages, this must have been due to other causes, 
and would have taken place just as well, if not still more 
readily, under a monometallic system. Mr. Shaw takes no 
pains to discover those other causes. They were, in fact, 
mainly economic and social, even religious, so that they stand 
outside of the province of a history " restricted to the natural 
and normal ebb and flow of the precious metals, due to the 
action of bimetallic law " (p. 122). Other historians of money 
have had no difficulty in finding them, nor have they scrupled 
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to mention them. Mr. Shaw, however, in accordance with the 
limitation he has set himself, is satisfied with " bimetallism " 
as an explanation of all ills. Thus he even speaks of Spain, 
in his second period, losing her wealth through " the bimetallic 
law which insatiably sucked" it away (p. 109). We well 
know that Spain lost her wealth through laziness. All that 
bimetallic law did in the matter was to regulate the order in 
which she gave up the precious metals in exchange for the 
commodities she would not manufacture for herself, — silver 
first, and then gold. The fact is, Spain had that kind of 
" practical monometallism " which is wont to be claimed for 
England as early as the eighteenth century and for our coun- 
try since 1834, due to an overvaluing of gold. Yet that those 
old evils would not have been prevented by monometallism 
appears from Mr. Shaw's own pages, in that he shows their 
existence at a time when a European country was still on the 
single silver standard. He points out that France did not 
seriously coin gold till 1295; and also he records that in 1294 
there was in France such scarcity of silver as to require an 
ordinance aiming at the drawing of it back.* It should be 
added that, whenever a country was denuded of silver, there 
was much trouble caused by want of small coins, as once in 
Florence in the fourteenth century, in England frequently, 
and recently in France. We never hear of complaints about 
the denudation of gold.f Mr. Shaw is wrong in speaking of 
"a general struggle for the coverlid of gold" (p. 17). The 
struggle was principally for silver. 

As for bimetallism being a cause of deteriorated currency, 
this is absurd on the face of it. Deterioration of the currency 
was due to several causes. One was deficiency in the supplies 
of new metal, which occasioned long periods when little or 
no bullion was brought to the mints and the old coins were 
left long subject to wear and tear in circulation. Another 
was imperfect art of coinage, which issued coins of very 
different size and fineness (so that culling was profitable, and 

* Pages 10, 34. In all probability, however, this ordinance was intended only 
to draw money to the king's treasury. 

t On p. 55 there is said to have been such a complaint in England in 1403. 
But the context shows there was a want both of gold and of silver currency. 
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only the most defective were left in circulation) and of a soft 
composition, which caused them to wear down quickly, and 
with irregularly cut edges, making clipping difficult of detec- 
tion. Still another was the absence of law, or inability to 
enforce law, preventing the circulation of coins below a cer- 
tain limit of deficiency, and the poor police of the times, 
which permitted of counterfeiting to an extraordinary extent. 
Safeguards against deterioration of the currency are : abun- 
dant supplies of new metal ; accurate coinage, with milling of 
the edges ; law and its enforcement concerning abatement. 
All these were wanting during Mr. Shaw's first period; for, 
although the law sometimes existed, as in England so early 
as 1289, it could not be enforced. The first safeguard is 
wholly accidental, and was introduced with the discovery of 
America. The second and third were still wanting well into 
Mr. Shaw's second and third periods. The second, consist- 
ing of improved methods of manufacture by machinery, was 
introduced about the middle of the seventeenth century ; the 
third, not seriously in England till 1774, since when there has 
been no recurrence of deterioration in the standard currency 
in England. These matters are not mentioned by Mr. Shaw, 
probably because he thinks them extraneous to " a history of 
bimetallism," although they are essential in any history of 
any "metallism." Liability to deterioration is an evil to 
which metallic currency as such is exposed. Bimetallism has 
nothing to do with it. It would be the same under mono- 
metallism under similar conditions of the mines, of the arts, 
and of the law and police. 

Mr. Shaw, however, brings historical argument for his two 
claims. He does this openly in connection with the deterio- 
rated and deficient state of the English gold and silver coins 
in 1774. Here he says, "Bimetallic action always substitutes 
the less for the greater, whether weight or value, the more 
depreciated * for the less, or the depreciated for the perfect 

* By this Mi Shaw means deteriorated. It is so used by most English writers. 
But this phraseology is bad, because, although the denominations of the worn 
coins may be somewhat depreciated, the metal in them is appieciated ; and this 
appreciation (or overvaluation, compared with the same metal in other condi- 
tions) is precisely the cause why the bad coins drive out the good. 
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standard coin " ; and " The result, therefore, of fifty years of 
bimetallic regime left England with a currency depreciated in 
both its limbs, in both gold and silver, and as deficient in the 
quantity current as in the weight of the individual pieces. 
This is not in keeping with the theory of bimetallism as de- 
veloped to-day, according to which the transition from one 
coin to the other would only be made at the point of equation, 
and the substituted metal would equalize that displaced. 
This is theory. The facts of the situation in 1774 are not 
theory, but history, and tell a different tale" (p. 233). But 
the facts of French bimetallism at two periods in this century 
are likewise history, and, as narrated in this very work, also 
tell a different tale. While bimetallic France was changing 
her gold for silver in 1830-50, and again her silver for gold 
in 1850-C7, she was constantly increasing her supply on the 
whole, and in good coin. 

The sentence before the first above quoted was this : " The 
idea that bimetallic action replaces one good metal by an- 
other, an equal weight of one metal for that of the other, a 
good, undepreciated coinage of silver for a good, undepreciated 
coinage of gold, or vice versa, is not borne out by a single 
instance in history." What is meant by replacing "equal 
weight of one metal for that of the other" is difficult to 
understand.* But the statement of fact is refuted by the in- 
stances from French history. It may, on the contrary, be 
asserted that history does not offer one well- authenticated in- 
stance of the opposite. Certainly, Mr. Shaw's history does 
not. On looking back through its pages, we find that Mr. 
Shaw insinuates that because certain drainings of English 
moneys, both gold and silver, took place in 1346, in 1381, and 
in 1414, after certain changes in the ratio abroad, — they could 
hardly help being after some changes in a period when the 
ratio was constantly being changed, — such scarcity, and even 
the circulation of debased Venetian "galley" halfpence and 
of counterfeit " Lusshebournes," were due to those changes 
of the ratio ; and in France the deteriorated state of the 
currency in 1640 was due to her own high (mint price) ratio 

* Is it " equally full-weiglited corns of the one metal for those of the other " ? 
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set up in 1636.* These sequences in time are history, but the 
causal consequences are only Mr. Shaw's theory. So, too, it 
is of course history that the English currency was in a dete- 
riorated state in 1774. But it is only Mr. Shaw's theory that 
this was due to English bimetallism. England had made no 
exchange of the one metal for the other for more than fifty 
years, so that the state of her currency in 1774 has no bearing 
on the question. Mr. Shaw simply forgets that other causes 
sufficient to account for imperfect currency may be at work 
at the same time. His strange theorizing upon the facts pre- 
sented in history is well exemplified also by his comments on 
the condition of things in England in 1797. Bimetallic action, 
he remarks, "could only have operated by substituting one 
metal for the other, not by adding silver to gold," — who ever 
thought of such a thing ? — " but by taking away higher valued 
gold and furnishing lower valued silver ; i.e., by actually de- 
creasing the metallic strength and reserve of the kingdom " 
(p. 241). There seems to be no explanation of this passage 
except the psychological one that the idea of something 
" lower valued " has raised in Mr. Shaw's mind the ideas of 
lower value and of loss. It may be added, for the benefit of 
his admirers, that in this doctrine Mr. Shaw stands almost 

* Pages 44, 50, 56, 91. In the first three oases the latio abroad was calculated to 
act badly on the English silver money, and, as this was the most important, it 
may have done some harm to English currency But, it the countries had all 
had silver money only, without any gold, if the French, say, had raised the valu- 
ation of silver,— the same effect might have ensued, perhaps aggravated by the 
absence of any other unaffected metal. In regard to the last case, it should be 
noticed that a high seigniorage on one of the metals, which was the cause of that 
high mint-price ratio, might be a cause of deterioration in the coins of that one 
metal by preventing the bringing of new bullion to the mints, and thus keeping 
the old coins longer in circulation than otherwise But, if all the countries of 
Europe had been monometallic, and if one of them placed a high seigniorage on 
its coinage, the same effect would follow The evil would be due, not to mono- 
metallism or to bimetallism, but to a faulty mint law. It is, however, hardly 
conceivable that the French king would have allowed the currency to become de- 
tenorated through the action of a too high mint-price ratio, as there is nothing 
easier to alter. The real causes must be sought in the financial difficulties of the 
times But Mi Shaw would never have made this assignment of cause, had he 
known that the coin ratio was then but a trifle higher than the English, and was 
soon raised instead of lowered A similar ascription of depletion of good money 
in France in 1350 to a wrong ratio occurs on p 42. 
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alone.* The opposite doctrine which he combats as belonging 
to the bimetallists has been held not only by them, but by 
the father of modern gold monometallism, Lord Liverpool. f 

(4) Mr. Shaw's defective history occurs in connection with 
this same subject of exchange of the two metals. It is con- 
cerning the exchanges already alluded to, which occurred in 
France in this century. Not being able to point to a drain of 
currency or to a deterioration of coins for the evil accompany- 
ing these operations, Mr. Shaw has had to content himself 
with a more general charge. And this he simply omits to 
establish by any historical testimony, although he presents it 
as an historical fact. We are therefore left to suspect it is 
rather an inference required by his own theory. Treating of 
the second of these exchanges, he says : " It mattered little or 
nothing to France that by unloading the stores of silver she 
happened to possess at the time of the gold discoveries of the 
fifties she helped to steady the ratio for the world at large. 
It did, however, matter, and very much, that this process of 
exchange from the one metal to the other was attended with 
public loss, balanced only by illicit private gain, and with a 
disturbance of trade in every town in France through the 
disappearance of the smaller silver specie" (p. 187). Where- 
upon he proceeds to shed tears over France's "sacrifice" of 
herself, and, with true English fairness, disclaims our having 
a right to demand it of her. The last item of trouble, the dis- 
appearance of silver small coins, is, we should notice, a special 
matter easily remedied by a degrading or debasing of subsidi- 
ary coinage, and limiting its legal tender. This remedy had 
already been adopted in England and America, where it 
worked successfully during this very period, but was intro- 
duced in France too late, in 1864-68, when the need for 
it was ceasing. What we want, therefore, is some historical 
information about the "public loss" that France suffered by 
the exchange of her silver for gold, — if it be anything more 
than the slight expense of recoinage, which the other countries 

*Mr. Shaw has the honor of being pieceded l>y John Prince Smith, in his 
Elements of the Science of Money founded on Principles of tits Law of Nature, 
1813, pp. 97, 334. 

t Treatise, chap xvi pp 123, 124, of 3d ed. 
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that took her silver also experienced, and which is of advan- 
tage in checking deterioration of the coins. Ifot a word is 
added by Mr. Shaw in substantiation of his statement. Yet 
a French writer, M. Costes, in a work placed by Mr. Shaw 
among his authorities, Les Institutions Monetaires de la 
France, p. 304, says, " During sixty years now the one, now 
the other, money has predominated in our circulation ; but, 
far from suffering from this alternating movement, France 
has gained at every change by ceding at a premium the metal 
momentarily in demand, and by filling the voids in her cir- 
culation with the other." Which of these writers, the mono- 
metallist or the bimetallist, is right in his contention, it would 
be difficult for an impartial outsider to determine a priori; 
and it is not especially important that he should determine 
it a priori, provided the question can be answered by facts. 
Still, it does seem strange to an outsider that Mr. Shaw should 
write as though it were only foreigners that were shrewd 
enough to take advantage of an opportunity for gain.* The 
presumption would seem to be that, the moneys of a country 
being mostly owned by the natives, if any gain is to be de- 
rived from the traffic in them, the natives have the first 
chance. This would apply likewise to the natives of the other 
countries whose coins and bullion are also used in the traffic. 
Hence the profit would seem to be shared between them all, 
just as in the case of any commercial exchange. The notion 
that trade in gold and silver is different from trade in other 
commodities seems very much like a survival from the Mer- 
cantile Theory.f As for France not profiting by her help 

*B,g, "Tor a time everything bloomed, the minting went merrily on, and 
private individuals (foreigners) reaped a profit at the expense of France " (p 194). 

t Perhaps the contention is that government makes a difference by legally 
fixing the relative valuation of those two articles only. This would have force 
only if government compelled individuals to paitwith their gold or silver at a 
valuation different from what they set upon them themselves. But this is pre- 
cisely what is not done It may be added that here Mr Shaw has for his model 
not only Lord Liverpool, but Locke, whom he regards as an ignorant theonzer in 
monetary matters. Locke's reasoning on the subject is, in fact, as transparent 
as his own. See Considerations, etc., Locke's Works, vol. v pp 98, 99, ed. of 
1823. Lord Liverpool, who frequently repeats this assertion of public loss 
( Treatise, pp. 124, 134, 135, 136, 215), seems to have followed Locke ; for he gives no 
reasons 
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in steadying the ratio for the world at large, it may readily be 
admitted she would have profited nothing if that was all she 
effected. "What the bimetallists principally claim is that on 
both occasions, neither of which could be anticipated, of ex- 
cessive silver and of excessive gold, she effected the absorp- 
tion of the newly produced metal, and that thus she helped 
to enlarge the metallic currency of the world, and thereby to 
raise, or to keep from falling, the prices of things throughout 
the world, and that in this advantage she fully shared, — indeed, 
that she felt it more rapidly than any other nation. 

(5) Our conclusion concerning Mr. Shaw's work must there- 
fore be that " the verdict of history on the great problem of 
the nineteenth century, bimetallism," which he declares to be 
"clear, crushing, and final" (pp. vii, viii), has not been 
reached by him. Admitting, as a matter of course, that 
" against the wisdom of history no gainsaying of theory ought 
for a moment to stand" (p. viii), thoroughly accurate and 
complete history must be had before its wisdom can be learned. 
The work before us has no right to the claim of pronouncing 
the verdict. The weakness of its pleading in many details has 
been exposed. But, surprising though it be, the main argu- 
ment is still weaker, being wholly irrelevant. The summing 
up of the case is this : " The modern theory of bimetallism is 
almost the only instance in history of a theory growing not 
out of practice, but of the failure of practice ; resting not on 
data verified, but on data falsified and censure-marked. No 
words can be too strong of condemnation for the theorizing of 
the bimetallist who, by sheer imaginings, tries to justify what 
has failed in five centuries of history, and to expound theoret- 
ically what has proved itself incapable of solution save by cut- 
ting and casting away " (p. xi). 

Now, what this very history teaches is that during five cen- 
turies of progressive civilization the currency of Europe was 
" practically," but " unconsciously, bimetallic," " with an ap- 
palling variety of ratio prevalent at the same moment in differ- 
ent places," and that even when the late monetary systems of 
the United States and of France were adopted, towards the 
close of the last century and at the beginning of the present, 
there was " no trace of any conception of a bimetallic theory 
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or system such as we have learned to know." * Mr. Shaw is 
wrong in speaking as though during those five centuries bi- 
metallism always existed in the European States, f and in call- 
ing the bimetallism which did exist " unconscious," although 
it is true that people were unconscious of it in the way that he 
conceives of it4 But he is right in saying that there never 
was such bimetallism " as we have learned to know," if by this 
he means, as he probably does, the plan of international bimet- 
allism now so commonly advocated, with a fixed and perma- 
nent ratio the same for all nations that adopt the use of the 
two metals. The bimetallism of those times was often univer- 
sal, but it was never international. It had a variety and 
variability of ratio which would truly be " appalling " nowa- 
days, when no change can be made without total recoinage in 
one of the metals, but was not so appalling under the old 
system of money of account distinct from the coins. The 
bimetallic system now advocated has simply never existed. § 
It is difficult, then, to see how even a history that succeeded in 
proving a thousand evils due to such bimetallism as has ex- 
isted affects a kind of bimetallism that has not existed. Cer- 

» Pages viii, 64, 72 ( cf 63 and 146), 176 

t Although he notices one abortive attempt to adopt gold monometallism in 
Prance in 1577-1602, he generally avoids mentioning that European countries were 
often not bimetallic. Thus England was on the silver standard with gold coins 
fluctuating for many years before 1696 ; and Holland and Germany, especially 
Hamburg, were frequently so. In France, too, the gold coins were generally 
allowed to pass at a premium , and, so long as this continued, Locke's conception 
of the single silver standard would be satisfied. The mint ratings only fixed the 
minimum relative value of gold, below which it could not sink without gold 
becoming the standard, as happened about 1860. Previously to this and in the 
last century English writers almost invariably speak of Prance as on the silver 
standard. 

t We find in good writers, from the fourteenth century down, perfect acquaint- 
ance with their monetary system and its principles. Of course there were ignora- 
muses also, like the Salisbury whose idiotic jottings are quoted on p 135. Till 
the last century, the English show the greatest Ignorance 

§It has, however, been recommended by Schneidt in 1766 (see Soetbeer's Litte- 
raturnachweis, p. 36), even earlier in 1591 by Budelras, and in 1608 by Antomus 
Faber (see Thesaurus' collection, pp. 450, 451, and 752). Perhaps Bodm, writing in 
1576, was the flist international bimetallist. He was followed by Scaruffiin 1582 
Both these prominent writers recommended the adoption by all Christendom ot 
the single ratio of 12 to 1, with gratuitous coinage,— Bodin for the express pur- 
pose of keeping the ratio stable, Scaruffi because he thought this ratio the 
natural one. 
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tainly, " the modern theory of bimetallism " is not disproved 
by " the failure of practice " of another kind of bimetallism. 
To make such a disproof, a supplementary argument would be 
needed, showing that the evils which beset the old bimetallism 
would still continue in the new, because the element in the 
old which begot them is still retained in the new. Mr. Shaw 
makes no such argument ; and, indeed, it is difficult to see how 
he could, as the very element, the variety of legal ratios, which 
caused all the troubles in the old bimetallism (so far as the old 
troubles were really due to bimetallism) is expressly excluded 
from the new. Nor does he try to meet this by showing that 
variety of legal ratios is a necessary and unavoidable feature 
in all bimetallism, and therefore cannot be excluded from the 
new. In fact, it is difficult to see how he could do so by his 
historical method, since the history he writes records not a 
single endeavor to avoid such variety, and therefore not a sin- 
gle failure. If theory can prove it, well and good. Theory 
then meets theory, and each for support would rely as much 
as possible on induction from history. History merely as his- 
tory proves nothing about the untried. Modern bimetallists 
propose a scheme by which they maintain the old faults are 
cured and the old troubles avoided, and, moreover, the new 
evils of monometallism prevented. The only way to refute 
them is, naturally, to show either that the scheme would not 
fulfil its promises or that it is impracticable. Mr. Shaw, how- 
ever, writes a history of three hundred pages, rehearsing the 
well-known currency troubles of past centuries, and attributing 
them in a body to the old bimetallism ; and he offers this in 
disproof of the modern theory of bimetallism, which tries in 
its way to escape from those very troubles, so far as they were 
due to the old bimetallism, and which asserts its way to be 
better than the monometallic way. 

C. M. Walsh. 



